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ELIZABETH FRY. 
Notice of the Memoir of her Life. 


(Continued from page 588.) 


«So teach us to number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom,” was the 
prayer of Moses, the man of God, who well 
knew that we are “ soon cut off, and fly away.” 
In reading the Journal of Elizabeth Fry, we 
ust observe the frequency of entries which 
show not only her reliance upon Divine support 
in all her movements, but also an earnest desire 
io be preserved in the state of watchfulness and 
prayer alluded to above, that so, being careful 
not to run before she was sent, her ear, when the 
Master called for her, should be quick to hear, 


aud “her feet be shod with the preparation of 


the Gospel of Peace.” 

After she had so long and so successfully 
laboured in furnishing the Libraries for the 
Coast Guard Stations, and was enabled to say, 
“I think my part in it is finished,” se makes 
the following remarks, distinetly showing that 
the subject of self-examination had been brought 
closely home to her bosom: “I desire to be 
very watchful how I put my hand to any other 
fresh publie work ; for I see much care needful, 
est my attention should be too much turned 
om my own heart, my own family, or even 
my duties to the religious community to which 
| belong : but, on the other hand, if ever called 
again by my Lord, into fresh service of this kind, 
may | be enabled, promptly, diligently and faith- 
lully to attend to it.”’ 

_ And in 1838 she writes, “To-morrow I am 
iliy-eight, an advanced period of what I appre- 
end to be not a very common pilgrimage. I 
how very earnestly desire and pray that my 
Lord may guide me continually, and cause me to 
know more of the day of His power, that I may 
have my will wholly subjected to His will. 
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What He would have me to do, that may I do, 
where He would have me to go, there may I go 
—what He may call me to suffer for His name 
sake, may I be willing to suffer. Further, may 
He keep me from all false fears and imaginations, 
and ever preserve me from putting my hand to 
any work, not called for by Him, even if my 
fellow-creatures press me into it.” 

If, in the JVolices already given of Elizabeth 
Fry, we have failed sufficiently to exemplify her 
views respecting the ministerial offices, which 
honour, as the apostle says, and as the Society 
of Friends has ever believed, no man taketh 
“unto himself, but he that is called of God, as 
was Aaron,” it may not be inappropriate here to 
make an extract or two, which may show what 
she deemed a necessary qualification for this 
service, and the source whence her ability to 
labour in it, must proceed. “TI peculiarly feel, 
in ministerial duties,” says she, in 1812, “that I 
have no part, because the whole appears a gift, 
—the willing heart, the power, and every thing 
attending it; the poor creature has only to re- 
main as passive as possible, willing to be operated 
upon.” 

In 1823, she writes, “ On First day, the power 
of the Spirit felt near; enabling me to minister 
to others in the morning meeting, which was 
also to my own refreshment. What should we 
do, and where should we be, if we had not an 
advocate with the Father, even Jesus Christ the 
righteous? My tendency to hold back in the 
ministry, which feeling is strong in me, particu- 
larly in private services, I fear mars my useful- 
ness. Ah! may He who I desire should be 
entirely my Master, not only point out my work, 
but himself qualify for it; that He alone may be 
glorified in it. How I long for more perfect and 
entire dedication of heart.” 

“In nothing has the work of grace been so 
marvellous to me as in the ministry ; it surely is 
not my own work: I know enough of myself to 
believe it to be quite impossible. Oh, what an 
unction I now and then feel; it is as much to be 
felt strengthening the soul, as the body is felt to 
be refreshed after wholesome and good food. 
The work of the Spirit is a wonderful work, and 
to my naturally doubting and skeptical mind 
astonishing. I have been permitted to know 
more of it than I could have either asked or 
thought.” 
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In 1843, when her life was drawing towards 
its close, and large experience in the Christian 
path had made her quick of discernment, she 
was still taught to acknowlege, “I must wait 
His time, and His putting forth, and not enter 
anything in my own way and time.’”’ She paid 
a visit in 1838 “to Friends and their meetings 
in North Britain, to inspect the prisons there, 
and to communicate with the magistrates and 
men in authority.”” Her duties during this jour- 
ney were multiplied and arduous, finding much, 
as she apprehended, fur her to do as a philan- 
thropist, and keeping her eye to Him who 
putteth forth and goeth before his servants, she 
was at times, as William Ball, the Friend who 
accompanied her, testifies, “ greatly strengthened 
to declare the truths of the everlasting gospel of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.”’ 

As somewhat in connection with the foregoing 
extracts, relating to the ministry, the following 
may be given as showing her dependence upon 
the Eternal Word of life, and not upon the Scrip- 
tures. It is calculated to excite our sympathies 
for her in her many and various tribulations, and 
instructive for the necessary distinction which it 
holds up between the “ Word which was in the 
beginning,’ and the Holy Scriptures given by 
“ inspiration of God,” and written by holy men 
of old. “I was thinking,” says she, “this 
morning, amidst all my business, my many en- 
gagements, my numerous cares, and the fittle 
time I have for reflection and quiet, what I should 
do if my dependence was not placed upon the 
Eternal Word of life ?. which is with me in every 
place. I could not but feel this an invaluable 
gift; the Scriptures, that testify of it, are truly 
valuable ; but though proceeding from it they 
are not it. I think it a blessing to feel the opera- 
tive power of this word of life; and, through 
abundant mercy, it leads me, at seasons, some- 
times at very low seasons, to feel it my meat and 
my drink to do the will of my Heavenly 
Father.” 

Having the “unity and sympathy” of her 
friends, both of her Monthly and Quarterly 
Meeting, as well as of the “ Second day morning 
meeting,” and “feeling encouraged,” says she, 
“ by all the testimonies from the Lord’s servants, 
and the real help and excellence of the arrange- 
ment, that we should thus, in such weighty and 
important duties, have the sanction of that sec- 
tion of the church to which we belong,” she 
left home a second time, in company with 
Josiah Forster, and arrived in Paris about the 
middle of the Third month, 1839. Here she 
writes: “How earnestly do I desire and pray, 
that my Lord would clearly point out my work 
jn this place; that He would enable me by His 
own Power and Spirit, to perform itin simplicity 
to His praise, the good of others, and my own 

ace ; and that in this place, where the world, 
the flesh and the devil appear so powerful,” she 
might be kept “ only dependent upon the fresh 
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outpourings ” of the Holy Spirit, 
ings of her Divine Master. During he, 
Paris, she visited the prisons, hospitals. — 
in some of them, was gratified to “6 a 
portant improvements made in their a... 
ments since she was there a year Sa ee 
She was particularly desirous, t) ey: 
as in her own country, female prisoners a ae 
be placed in charge, and superintended oe : 
of their own sex, and not be subjected : + 
gross abuses which arose from different rev : 
tions. = 
On leaving Paris, the Minister of the Inter 
furnished them with a letter, granting petmiss 
to visit all the prisons in France. p et 
through Fontainbleau, Lyons, Avignon, hie : 
arrived at Nismes, which is perhaps more { 
centre of Protestantism than any other place in 
France, and where our readers do not requi - 
be told, is a little settlement of Friends, an oh 
esting account of which will be found in th 
28th number of the Review. Here the Prien 
were delighted to see them, and the Protes:» 
gave them a hearty welcome. At Conge; 
about six miles from Nismes, she visited all : : 
families of Friends, and attended their meetin: 
both for worship and discipline, and beeane 
greatly interested in their welfare. They passed 
on to Marseilles, ‘Toulon, and back avain ‘ 
Nismes, where a public meeting was held, oy 
First day, in the Methodist Chapel, to whic 
Elizabeth Fry says she went prostrated befor 
the Lord, hardly knowing how to hold up her 
head. “TI could only apply for help to thie iv- 
exhaustible source of our sure mercies.” ‘I'he 
meeting was very large, and she writes: “1 {e 
power wonderfully given me to proclaim 
truths of the Gospel, and to press upon the point 
of the Lord Himself being our teacher,—imme 
diately by His Spirit,—through the Holy Serip- 
tures,—and by His Providences and works: and 
to show, that no teaching so much conduced to 
growth in grace, as the Lord’s teaching.” 
They proceeded to Montpellier and ‘Toulouse, 
and, worn with fatigue, they turned aside, and 
tarried a short time, that Elizabeth Fry miyht 
recruit, and enjoy, in that warm season of the 
year, the fine atmosphere of the Pyrenees, 1 
Bagnéres de Louchon. In one of her litle ex 
cursions from this quiet retreat, we may fancy 
her seated on the grass by the way side, witli 3 
group of wild peasants around her, entering in\0 
conversation with them, and receiving from them 
the assurance that they were by no means With- 
out religion, for, they * adored the Virgin!" She 
drew their “attention to the wonderful works 0! 
God in creation,” and reading some passages 0! 
Scripture, she embraced the occasion to draw 
their minds to Christ the Saviour of men, 
one true and sufficient teacher. Our friends 
traced their steps to Congenies and Nise’ 
where there appeared some reason to belie’? 
their labour on a former occasion had not beet 


and the 


obs rve 


at here, 
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n the Lord. She continued through 
to Geneva,—tichly enjoyed the mag- 
of Switzerland —was much pleas- 


vain 1 
grenoble 
gincent scenery ’ . ea 

od with Dr. Fellenburg’s school at Hofwyl, but 


jesired more reading of the Holy Scriptures” — 
«ges 
ved at Zurich, where the venerable Gesner, 


stop 


~olate of the Canton, pronounced a blessing upon 
prei 


her, and to which “she replied in terms that 
wysed the by-standers to weep aloud. She 
_»esed on without much religious service through 
Frankfort and Cologne to Ostend, where she 
wok passage for Dover, and reached home after 
sn absence of about six months. 

Not long after her return home, alluding to the 
jiversity of opinion existing among the profes- 
ors of Christianity, she expresses her convic- 
on that there is nevertheless “ but one Christi- 
sity, one Body, one Spirit, one hope of our 
calling; one Lord, one faith and one baptism ; 
one God and Father of all. All true members 
of the Church of Christ are, and must be, one in 
Him, and the results we see the same every- 
where. Love to God and love to man, mani- 
fested in life and conduct; and how strikingly 
proved in death, as well as in life, that victory is 
obtained through the same Saviour, that in the 
dying hour, death loses its sting and the grave its 
victory.” 

In the early part of 1840, England was alive 
with the excitement occasioned by the marriage 
of the Queen, still in the bloom and freshness of 
her minority. Soon after this event, Elizabeth 
Fry had an interview with her, and thus had an 
opportunity of thanking her fora present of fifty 
pounds, which she had recently sent to her for 
the benefit of a Refuge, in which E. F. took 
a deep interest; and in the Second month, 
not having returned the minute granted her the 
vear before, in company with her brother Samuel 
Gurney, his daughter Elizabeth, Lucy Brad- 
shaw, and William Allen, she again left home 
for the Continent, whither we propose following 
her in a future number. U. M. 


(To be continued.) 


THE VALUE OF EVENING HOURS. 


What have evening hours done for the me- 
chanies who had only ten hours’ toil? What in 
the moral, what in the religious, what in the sci- 
eniie world? Hearken to these facts! One 
of the best editors the Westminster Review could 
ever boast, and one of the most brilliant writers 
of the passing hour, was a cooper in Aberdeen. 
Une of the editors of a London daily journal was 
a baker in Elgin; perhaps the best reporter on 
the Times was a weaver in Edinburgh ; the edi- 
lor of the Witness was a stonemason. One 
of the ablest ministers in London was a black- 
smith in Dundee; another was a watchmaker in 
Banff; The late Dr. Milne, of China, was a 
herd boy in Rhynie; the Principal of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society’s College at Hong Kong 
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was a saddler at Huntley; and one of the best 
missionaries that ever went to India wasa tailor 
in Keith. The leading machinist on the London 
and Birmingham Railway, with £700 a year, 
was a mechanic in Glasgow; and perhaps the 
richest iron founder in England was a working 
man in Moray. Sir James Clarke, her Majes- 
ty’s physician, was a druggist in Banff; Joseph 
Hume was a sailor first, and then a labourer at 
the pestle and mortar at Montrose ; Mr. Mac- 
gregor, was a poor boy in Ross-shire; James 
Wilson, the member for Westbury, was a plough- 
man in Haddington ; and Arthur Anderson, the 
member for Orkney, earned his bread by the 
sweat of his brow in the Ultima Thule. 




















































A BOOK FACTORY. 


The Harpers of New York are, perhaps, the 
greatest manufacturers of books in the United 
States. Their establishment is quite a curiosity. 
One of the buildings is five stories high, with 
five windows in each story, and extends from 
Cliff street to Pearl. ‘Two other buildings, as 
we learn from the industrial agent, join this on 
Cliff, and opposite on the same street, are two 
buildings more, of vast size, in which the type- 
setting and stereotyping are done. ‘There are 
nineteen Adams and three Napier presses, 
worked by steam, which throw off 70 reams of 
paper per day—that is to say, 34,000 sheets— 
making 201,600 sheets per week, and 104,483,200 
per year; which is equal to 1000 octavo vol- 
umes, of over 500 pages each, per day, 6000 
per week, and 310,000 per year.—We under- 
stand that during the last year the number of 
volumes, of all sizes, thrown off, was not less 
than 2,500,000. The fixtures in the bindery 
are valued at $13,000. Here 52 barrels of flour 
are used per year for paste ; of glue, 42 barrels ; 
750 packages of gold-leaf are used in the same 
period for lettering, ornamenting, &c. Here, 
likewise, are used 700 pieces of muslin, of 40 
square yards each, and 60,000 of pasteboard. 
14,400 sheep are slain per annum to supply 
skins for the establishment.—In immense vaults 
beneath the establishment are stored 800,000 
pounds of stereotype plates, valued at 7 to 9 
cents per pound. 800 pounds of metal are used 
weekly for easting, making 41,000 pounds per 
annum. In the composing rooms are from 80 
to 90,000 pounds of type.—The stock in trade 
is estimated at $2,000,000. They employ 400 
persons, « little less than one quarter of whom 
are females. About sixteen hundred persons 
are supposed to depend upon this establishment. 
The sum paid to persons employed is about 
$200,000 per annum. Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers, have paid to authors immense sums of 
money. Stephens has received from them 
$50,000 ; Prescott, $20,000; and Dr. Anthon, 
too, must have received a fortune at their hands, 


Bicknell’s Reporter. 
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From the Anti-Slavery Reporter. sient Some of the Americ “an Ves 
THE SLAVE TRADE. about seven to eight feet between the ey 


Among the witnesses examined by the Com- | SM are only seventy-two inches betwe, 
mittee on Sugar and Coffee Planting, was a) beams. ‘They have generally three tiers, a 
native of the United States, but for some years | the ground and two above.” + Do vol 
past a subject to the Brazilian Empire. “This that in the height of seventy-two inch 
individual js the proprietor of certain diamond to say six feet, there are three tiers of slaves 
mines, and employs about 100 slaves. He is “Generally ; the lower ones have kind 
anxious to add to his stock, and purposes doing mats made of banana stalks.” “ You have ¢, 
so on his return to Brazil. He has no scruples quently seen this with your own eyes! 
himself on the subject of slavery ; and as to the |” Yes; anybody may see it in Brazil, but in Ry 
slave-trade, he considers it to be a necessity, in | ¥°" would not see it now, because Very few ar 
the present circumstances of Brazil. _now landed in Rio.” * What is the Younges 

The evidence, of which we give the substance | 7° which you import the Negro ?”—«'y) 
in the following analysis, ean but faintly convey | 2©Y° brought them so young atany time as {! 
to our readers the impression made on the minds do at present, because the stowage was no: 
of those who heard it given viva voce. One aluable before, The cruisers have made the 
might have supposed that this witness had been | Wage 0 valuable. “ How young do you 
the inhabitant of another sphere, while describing bring them now ?”’—* The smaller the v 
the iniquities and horrors of the slave-trade, as better you ean carry them. I once buh 
practised at the present day. little chap just like a dolly ; he could not, ty. 

his teeth, have been more than six, p rhaps not 
HORRORS OF THE SLAVE TRADE. so much; he was too small to work.” At e | 

“Do a very large number of the slaves die | a great portion of the cruelties and deaths in the 
after landing, and before sale?”” “A great | course of the slave-trade to be attributed to aw ut 
many ; especially now, from the extreme ill- | of water ?’—« Perhaps more from that than an 
treatment, and from the putrid gases they have thing else, because in the tropics a foome 
to inhale in the holds of small vessels, where | food will support the system ; when the system 
they are jammed up as they lie, and by suddenly is in a state of torpidity, and when the air js ey- 
relaxing the person, and suddenly carrying them | ceedingly foul, the functions of life become very 
on shore, many of them die. I knew a case in | considerably diminished ; absorption takes p) 
which only teu escaped out of 160. That was | of any portion of fat they have, and they ¢ 
a vessel be ‘longing to a friend of mine, who was | resist the want of food for some time, butt 
my agent.” “ Will you describe how they are | want of water is a thing that cannot be resisted.” 
pac ‘hed ?”—* It has been described to me (I have | “ It is in order to evade the activity of the British 
never seen it done) that they are laid upon their | cruisers that your people who are engaged in ti 
sides parallel to each other. ‘They are generally | slave-trade, are obliged to stint the slaves in 
boys from ten to twelve years of age; they are | water ?’’—*“Of course.” “ And that they are 
put upon their sides, and if they do not lie | also obliged to crowd them into such sm 
parallel upon their side a plank is put upon them, | spaces ?’’—« It arises probably from that. 1 Uo 
and a sailor will get upon it and jam them down, | not know whom to blame for that, whether itis 
so as to make them fit compact. I have never | the captains, or the agents, or the owners, or 
seen that done, but I have heard slaves speak of | whom ; but certainly they do bring an immens 
it; and I have heard captains state it, who [ | number in a very small space. I have known 
know could have no object in stating it, if it were | 350 brought in a ninety tons schooner.” * Whit 
nottrue. One lies with his arm so as to fit into | do you reckon to be the average voyage {rom 
the nextone ; he may pull his arm outif he can.”’ | the coast of Africa to Brazil ?’’—* At the present 
“They are not shackled together ?’’—* Not the | time you are obliged to go in such a zig-2ig 
little ones.”” * Are those slaves upon their pas- | manner that what ought to be twenty days is 
sage never cleaned out ?’’—* I fancy not, because | sometimes ninety days.” “ And it is when tht 
if you clean them out, where would you put | voyage is so long that the slaves die ?”"—* Yes. 
them? You dare not bring many of them upon They geta drink of water once a day. Ina 
the deck, because, seeing the water, many of | state of inactivity you may exist upon that lor 
them would be tempted to jump overboard, and | twenty days, perhaps, as I know from my ov! 
even to drink salt water; consequently, all that | experience; but not much longer than twe 3 
you have to do is to crowd all sail and get out of | days, because the system fails rapidly after t! 
the way of the cruisers. I may mention, that it | It is too horrible to describe the effect of 
has happened, that on the arrival of a vessel, she | want of water ; no person can have an idea ol" 
has been found in so filthy and destitute a con- | without feeling it.” “From what part ¢ of the 
dition, that afier unloading her cargo she has | coast of Africa is the general importation " ral 
been cast adrift.” “ You prefer importing boys | would beg leave to decline saying that, bees" 
and girls because they pack closer! ?”* « Yes; | the moment that is known, your cruisers will , 
they are much less in stowage, much less in! twice as energetic upon that one point, and 
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_—_ satin = 
i! do mischief to some one. I have got to| say any thing about.” “Can you say anything 
‘ve in the country. Human life is not valued | of the price at which you purchased slaves !""— 
very highly in Brazil. Any person making | “In olden time the price on some parts of the 
himself troublesome upon the slave-trade would coast was two slaves for a musket, and in other 
be immediately shot.” * What is the condition parts two muskets for one slave. I made inquiry 
of the slaves when they are landed now! —j|of aperson who imports the guns into Brazil, 
«There are some with more iron constitutions | and he tells me that they cost him 10s. 6d., after 
han others; but to see them, they look horrible. | allowing him a large profit.” “ Do the Brazil- 
The bones of the knees stand out, and look like | lans universally engage in these speculations ?”’ 
arre nobs ; the calf of the leg has disappeared ; | --* As far as they have means ; there are some 
+ Jooks more like the leg of a monkey than any | associations by whom the slave-trade is carried 
thing else, and you can count all the bones. | on. In 1830 or 1831, when the slave-trade 
The abdomen is very much bloated, and there is | ceased, there were very few slaves to be had at 
on imbecility in the eye; in fact, nature is re-| any price. A few vessels started up, mostly 
jyced to the lowest point.”’ “ Have youseen them | owned by very poor people, who purchased old 
sanding against a wall ?”—« Yes ; but you feed | vessels; so that if they lost them, the loss would 
them, and put them in warm baths; and by | be small. ‘They became successful, and many 
doing that they get round after a little time.” | who began as poor people are now the most 
« Are they usually covered with sores ?””—* Yes, | wealthy men that we have in South America. 
when they are jammed together; and there is a | In fact, the present class of slaveholders, or slave- 
species of itch that breaks out upon them, and | bringers, are the aristocracy, who have risen up 
blotches of a large size break out upon them.” | between 1830 and the present time.”” “The 
«Have you any knowledge what the mortality | slave-traders constitute the aristocracy ?”—“The 
ofslaves employed on a sugar estate is ?’’— No, | aristoerrey as regards wealth.” “ Public opinion 
| cannot say ; but since your cruisers have been | is in favour of the slave-trade ?’”-—* Yes; there 
on the coast, their systems suffer so much from | are many honourable men who have made their 
the shock of coming over, that many of them | fortunes ; butall those who wish to make their 
die; so much so, that there are now no second | fortunes, or are in circumstances fo require it, 
retailers of slaves as there used to be, because | would enter into the slave-trade, as far as their 
they die so frequently in the first two or three | means admitted of it.’ “ It is not thought dis- 
months. Ihave known thirty leave the coast,| honourable to be connected with the trade ?”— 
and go twenty miles up into the interior, and |“ No.” “ You stated that one slaver brought 
ifleen have died; and I have known 160 landed, | 1,800 slaves ?””—*« 1,750 slaves; she is said to 
and eighty-four of those have died before they | have made three voyages; and a very fine craft 
got into the interior.” “ What was the cause of | she is.”” “ That is not the ntelope ?’’—*« No, 
that?” "They were in such a dilapidated con-| she was in Rio; she had not started when [ 
dition, nature was completely overcome by the | left. She was built in Liverpool, and was 
passage.” Are the slaves that are imported | intended to run as a packet-ship; but there is 
into Brazil sold openly in the market?” “ Not| not commerce enough for a packet, and as the 


exactly; we have not markets for slaves as you pays so well, I have no doubt that if 





have here for different articles ; they have been | they can raise money sufficient she will be sold.” 
abolished in Rio ; but if you go to the neighbour- VALUE OF SLAVES. 

hood of Rio the slaves are sold openly.” “Are| You gave mea history of the progress of the 
tere barracoons in the same way as there are | slave-trade; will you repeat thateo this Com- 
ii Cuba ?”"—« Yes, you may term them barra-| mittee: you stated, that when this country first 
cons.” adopted the policy of increasing the blockade 
service, the Brazilian slave traders were very 
much alarmed ?’’"-—- We were at that time, be- 
cause it was supposed that whatever England 
attempted to do she was able to carry out; but 
we had not the impudence to suppose that she 
would not carry it on most efficiently, and there- 
fore the slave-trade died away for a time.” 
“About what year was that?”—«1831 and 
1832.’’ “What had been the price of slaves 
before that ?”,—«In 1825 they were worth 200 
milreas each. In 1830 I think, but I am not 
certain; it was the year in which the first treaty 
with Brazil was made; I bought half a cargo, 
the last that came in, at 780 milreas each. I 
had eighty, and a friend of mine had another 
eighty ; but they were paid for on sight, which 
is not usual with slaves, and that made it fifty 


PROFITS OF THE SLAVF-TRADE. 

“Do you consider that the African slave-trade, 
‘8 at present carried on, is at presenta very pro- 
table trade?”—* T should say, from what I 
know of commerce generally, that there is no 
trade so profitable under the sun at the present 
ime.” “Can you state what the average profit 
of the suecessful voyage of a slaver is ?”—*«]| 
would decline to answer that question; but 690 
per cent. is not unusual, and 1,000 per cent. has 
en made; bat I cannot enter into any detail 


- the cost of outfit, and so on; I would decline 
‘lat, 


Pama “Where does the capital chiefly eome 
irom ” ns 


--I should decline to answer that ques- 
“You have been unly two years on the 
—“T was on the coast in the Govern- 
“ent service, and the other time I had better not 


tion.” 
coast ?’? 
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milreas less.” * Is there credit given generally?” ; directed to be printed, and a copy to be 
— Yes; when slaves are abundant credit is | to each family.* 


given of from six to twelve months, to enable 
the purchasers of those slaves to make a return. 
If an industrious man, he will buy them, and 
give bills at twelve months, and eighteen months, 
and two years, and he will pay those bills by 
their labour in that time.” “In what year did 
the slave-trade become as flourishing as ever ?”’ 
—* From about 1833 slaves began to get down 
in price to 600 and 500 milreas, till 1836, when 
they got down as low as 400.” “That would 
be £32 ?”’—« Yes, and in 1837 I bought some 
myself in the interior at 330 milreas ; they were 
landed at that time at a place called Santos.”’ 
“In what year was that ?”’—* That would range 
between the years 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, and 
1838. After that your cruisers began to make 
them rise again in price. ‘They got up, till in 
1844 they were as high as 800 milreas, and only 
sold for cash ; they were from 800 to 900. In 
1844 and 1845 there was no credit; they count- 
ed the money out and received it at once.” 
« ‘The slave-trade was ata low pitch at that time, 
but we then discovered that the British cruisers 
were not so effectual as we had supposed them 
to be ; and then Great Britain made a change by 
taking the cruisers off the coast of Brazil, and 
sending them to the coast of Africa.” “ You 
have proceeded in your history down to 1844, 
slaves were from 850 to 900 milreas each.”’ 
“Since that time they have been gradually get- 
ting lower; when I left Rio 400 milreas was 
considered a fair price. I anticipate that by 
next May they will be obtained for 350 milreas 
each, the supply now coming up to the de- 
mand.” 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING, 


Commenced-on Second day, the 29th ult., and 
it was thought to be the largest that has occurred 
for several years. A number of Friends from 
other Yearly Meetings attended, including Benja- 
min Seebohm and Robert Lindsay, from England; 
Moses H. Beede, John D. Lang, Elizabeth 
Meader, Martha Hodges, and Phebe R. Gifford, 
from New England; Elizabeth Craft, from 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and Jared Pat- 
terson and Thomas Wells, from Indiana. 

Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings were read 
and answered, and 5000 copies of the London 
general episile ordered to be printed for distri- 
bution. 

During the consideration of the state of society, 
as exhibited by the answers to the queries, the 
meeting was favoured with much solemnity, 
under the influence of which, appropriate coun- 
sel was imparted ; an epistle expressive of the 
exercises of the meeting was prepared, and 
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lUrDished 


The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings ,,,, 
read, from which it appeared that durin. .. 
past year, that body had again address. ,.. 
National Legislature on the subject of the ‘in 
can war, besides preparing and publishing z 
pamphlett entitled «Considerations on the |, 
fulness of war, &e.”” It was stated that a |ur., 
number of this pamphlet had been circulated. 
addition to which it was reprinted in a nyy\¢ 
of newspapers, and other periodicals having ey. 
tensive circulation, by which means, jt wx 
ascertained an aggregate of more than 300.90» 
copies had been thrown before the py)jic 
eye. 

Under the apprehension that the present staye 
of Europe affords opportunities and stron: 
inducements for continued efforts to extend oy: 
Christian testimony against war, the Meeting {o; 
Sufferings was desired to have the address trays. 
lated into other languages, and circulated abroad as 
way may open for it. 

The subject of slavery claimed the attention 
of the Yearly Meeting, and was discussed jn 
ealm and Christian spirit, with particular rejer. 
ence to the question of the duty and propriety 
of abstaining from the products of slave Jabovy, 
as an auxiliary, at least, if not a principal means 
of the abolition of slavery. 

From the report on spirituous liquors, i: 
appears that their members are almost entirel) 
clear of their use, excepting for purposes strictly 
medicinal. 

An application from Canada Half-¥Y ear’s Mee. 
ing, for dividing it into two Quarterly Meetings, 
claimed attention, with a report of a large con- 
mittee appointed last year to visit the Hall-Year 
meeting and its branches; which report, being 
favourable to the proposed division, it was agreed 
to by the Yearly Meeting, and a committee 
appointed to aftend the opening of the two 
Quarterly Meetings accordingly. 

The report of the Trustees of the Murry 
Fund was quite interesting, as an evidence of tht 
great good that may result from a judicious Gis 
position of the means entrusted to our care. 

The committee appointed last year on accoun 
of the difficulties existing in Scipio Quartery 
Meeting, produced a report developing the pr 
gress of the late secession of a number ol We 
members within that quarter; simply staiing 
the facis of the case, but without offering oy 
proposal as to the future action of the Year) 
Meeting on the subject. Ai 

A solemn pause followed the reading o! '¢ 


Ting the 


report, and then a calm discussion, which res" 
ed in the continuance of the committe for anoth«! 


year. 


" This epistle appears in the present number o! the 


Review. 


+For the pamphlet in question, see Nos. 22 and * 


of the Review. 
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The attention of the Meeting was drawn to the 
sent state of our Religious Society at large, 
‘ nieh resulted in the conclusion to invite the dif- 
erent Yearly Meetings toappoint Committees to 
meet in 3 general Conference proposed tobe held 
+, Baltimore, in the Seventh Month of next year, 
During the consideration of the subject, a remark- 
ble solemnity prevailed over the meeting, and al- 
though the expression was very extensive, It was 
jeliberate and dignified, not a dissenting voice 
was heard on the occasion. ‘The Meeting ap- 
pointed the following Friends to attend the pro- 
ysed Conference on its behalf, viz: 

Richard Mott, ‘Thomas Willis, William F. 
Mott, Richard Carpenter, Samuel F. Mott, 
Smith Upton, Paul Upton, James Brown, James 
Congdon, Wager Hull, and Henry Rowntree. 

From the report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion,and that of the Boarding School Committee, 
it would appear that the subject of select Educa- 
tion is ata low ebb. But the interest that was 
awakened, and the appropriate views that were 
presented on the occasion, induced the hope that 
an improvement in this respect may reasonably 
be expected. 

The meeting closed on Seventh day noon, the 
3d inst. 





LETTER TO DAVID SANDS. 


York, 5th mo. 16th, 1801. 


My pear FRIEND, Davin Sanps.—About the 
time thou wilt receive this, I believe thy mind 
will be much exercised by the prospect of the 
approaching trial, to the faithful and upright 
minds, at the ensuing Yearly Meeting ;* but I 
hope thou wilt be strengthened to lend thy hand 
to support the standard of truth, so that the great 
cause will receive aid from thy exertions, and 
thy own mind be comforted with the retrospect, 
even after many days. It is a time when the 
sandard-bearers are called on to display it, in 
the sight of men; and I believe this can be done 
in the meekness of wisdom ; and if so done, will 
find an advocate and witness in the breasts, even 
of opposers. I am comforted to find thou art 
where I believe it is thy place to be; and I re- 





* This allusion is understood to be, to the appeal of 
Hannah Barnard, which came before the Yearly Meet- 
ing of London in 1801. “This remarkable woman had 
‘ome time previously arrived in Engiand, with the 
usual certificates from her friends in America, in the 
capacity of an acknowledged minister. But during her 
‘ravels she gave evidence of the adoption of opinions, 
in relation to some of our fundamental doctrines, 
totally adverse to those which the Society has always 
yrintained. Her case attracted the attention of the 
Morning meeting in London, which adopted proper 
‘means to prevent her from travelling as a minister, and 
she was further dealt with on account of her unscrip- 


— opinions. From these disciplinary proceedings, 
“he appealed to the Yearly Meeting; which after a 
Patient investigation of her case, decided against her, 


el = was ultimately disowned from the Society of 
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joice in believing that thy firm, but gentle, loving, 
and Christian-like spirit and deportment, on this 
great occasion, will do much for the cause of 
truth, and the peace of thy own mind. The 
resolute support of our Christian principles, and 
the pulling down the strongholds of sin and 
Satan, are very consistent with love to the souls 
of those who are in error, and with a tender 
desire and labour to reclaim them. 

It will be a comfort to hear of thy welfare, 
and of the prosperity of the good cause thou art 
engaged to promote. I am sometimes appre- 
hensive that thy feeble frame will suffer con- 
siderably from the vicissitudes of climate, travel- 
ling, &e.; to which I think thou wilt be exposed ; 
and that the mind will at times partake of this 
suffering, and be disposed to attribute to more 
affecting causes the discouragements which 
arise only from nature and the languor of the 
oppressed body ; but I trust that whatever thou 
mayest be permitted to undergo, thou wilt cleave 
to and feel that support which will carry thee 
through every difficulty; and make thee rejoice, 
even in the sacrifice of spending and being spent 
for the promotion of truth and righteousness in 
the earth. If this sense and evidence are with 
thee, then it is enough: mountains will be level- 
led and valleys filled up before thee, and thou 
will be enabled to go on thy way in faith and 
peace. When we reflect how much thou hast 
known of ill health, disappointment and affliction, 
and how manifestly the Good Hand has been 
underneath to support and encourage thee, we 
trust that confidence, even strong confidence in 
His goodness and faithfulness, will never forsake 
thee ; but the language of thy heart, even in deep 
probations, will be, “ Lord, thou hast been with 
me from my youth; thou hast redeemed me 
from the vanities of this world, and set my af- 
fections towards thy blessed kingdom ; thou hast 
sustained me in sore trials, and when in sadness, 
hast been about my bed and my path. Thou 
hast opened a way where I could see no way, 
and hast raised the language of holy confidence 
and triumph in thy goodness and love. Such 
marks of thy fatherly care bind me in submission. 
I will not dishonour thee, and wound my own 
spirit, by distrusting thy protection and favour. 

All the evils of this life are not only transient 
as the morning dew, but they are as the drops 
of the bucket, in comparison of that joy and 
crown which thou hast given me to believe will, 
through thy unutterable mercy, be my happy 
reward and portion.” 

It gave us much pleasure to perceive, by the 
tenor of thy letters, that thy mind was favoured 
with more comfort and cheerfulness than is often 
thy portion; I hope it will continue to be thy 
lot, if not altogether, yet with few interruptions ; 
because it is better for the spirit and the body, 
and not only invites beholders to enlist under a 
Master who so visibly makes his servants 
happy, but makes the servant more effectual to 
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labour in promoting piety and virtue amongst 
men. ‘The depressed mind goes heavily on its 
way; and sometimes by the livery of sorrow, 
may discourage some from entering or perse- 
vering in the service. You have often to tell 
others that “ wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and that all her paths are peace;” and 
when you are living examples of this happy 
truth, you beautify and forcibly illustrate what 
you say. There are few persons who have 
greater cause to rejoice in the Lord, or to joy in 
the God of their salvation, than my beloved 
friend. He has been with thee from youth to 
grav hair; He has caused thee to labour abun- 
dantly in His vineyard; He has given thee a 
multitude of seals, attesting thy ministry; and 
He has on many oceasions supported and pro- 
tected thee in the midst of danger and discourage- 
ment. When, therefore, the moments of dis- 
tress approach, and cast their sickening gloom 
around thee, it will be good to remember the 
condition and Janguage of the Psalmist of Israel, 
who was in similar circumstances, * Why art 
thou cast down, oh my soul; and why art thou 
disquieted within me ;’’ “I will remember the 
Lord from beyond Jordan,” &c., where he had 
received strong tokens of Divine favour, the 
recollection of which renewed his confidence 
and strength. I hope to have the comfort of 
hearing from thee soon; and in that love which 
changeth not, remain thy affectionate friend, 
LinpLtey Murray. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 10, 1848. 








In our last number we gave a very brief notice 
of the proceedings of New York Yearly Meeting to 
the evening of the 30th ult. Our readers will find 
in the present one, a general outline of the action 
of that body from its opening to its close, which 
has been kindly furnished by a Friend who was in 
attendance. This confessedly imperfect sketch is 
now given under an apprehension that many of 
our readers will be gratified with the information 
which we are enabled to communicate. It may, 
however, be observed, that in case a printed copy 
of the minutes should come early to hand, we shall 
probably extract some portion of their contents for 
a subsequent number. The proceedings of such 
bodies must at all times be subjects of deep and 
absorbing interest to the rightly exercised members 
of our religious society ; and that interest has been 
rendered more intense by the events of our day. 
It is certainly cause of grateful acknowledgment 
to the Father and Fountain of all our sure mercies, 
as well as of confidence and hope, to find that large 
body so favoured with the calming and solemnizing 
influence of Divine love. An instructive epistle, 
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which was issued by that meeting and print 
general distribution among its members | 
found in our columns. 





In page 266 of this Review, some obserratinn. 
are introduced in relation to obituaries, To yin. C 
remarks no considerable addition need poy 
made; yet it may be remembered, that as 
Review is designed to be essentially a Fries), 
paper, the obituaries were not originally in 
to include any except members of our > 
society. Though we highly respect the characs, 
and appreciate the virtues of many who are no: 
religious profession with us, and freely admit tha: 
the religion of our Lord and Saviour is not peculia; 
to any class of Christian professors, it is not per. | 
ceived that any other limit than that of actual mem. 
bership can be adopted which will be less liable jy | 
wound the feelings of surviving friends. It may 
also be recollected that notices forwarded for j 
sertion ought to be attested by the signatures of : 
those who forward them. The editor isnecessir\; 


many whose names are given for publication 
left to rely upon the correctness of his correspond: 
ents, 

Though our notices under the obituary he: 
intended to inciude our own members only, s 
the way remains open for accounts, as matters 
general information, relative to persous who ha 
occupied conspicuous stations in the commun. 
or exhibited talents of an uncommon character. 





In a former number, the reader will find in pazes 
214 and 215 some account of the Shawnese Indiars 
residing in the neighbourhood of the Kansas river 
By a notice contained in the Western Friend ot !he 
Ist inst., we have the sorrowfu! information that Jesse 
Harvey, the Superintendent of Friends’ schoo: 
that place, was removed by death on the 12:h 
last month. His disease was the dropsy, whic 
had confined him mostly to his bed for the jas 
three months. The school of which he had the 
oversight, remains at present under charge 
Richard Mendenhall; he and two young womes 
who went there with him, having consented to con 
tinue till other Friends can be procured and sevt 


on. 








It will no doubt be satisfactory to the friends © 
the cause, to be informed that Jonathan Dame, 3 
Friend who has opened a boarding house, No. * 
Broad Street, Newport, Rhode Island, desigas \ 
supply his table, if practicable, exclusively ¥"' 
the products of free labour. Such visiters a8 ™*! 
have occasion to take boarding at that place; ® 


ou 














iesirous of promoting the cause of general 


ere Uu 
* 


emancipation, will do well to remember this 


notices 





\aratep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Rocky River, 
chatham Co, N.C, on Fourth day, the 22d of 3d 
no. last, Parnenas Cox, of Holly Spring, Randolph 
(, N.C. to ANN Kemp, of the former place. 





From our YeaRLyY Meetine or Frienps, held 
in New York, by adjournments, from the 
agth of 5th month to the 3d of 6th month, 
inclusive, 1848. 


To ras Quarterty and Monrnuty Meerinas, anp 
FRIENDS WITHIN OUR LIMITS. 


Beloved Friends,—May the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost be with you all always, 
jmen. This devout aspiration of the distin- 
suished apostle, as it came warm from the heart, 
so, under the influence of the divine spirit, it 
was addressed to the hearts of the primitive be- 
levers. In this language we recognise some of 
the most essential principles of our holy religion, 
upon the practical application whereof, depend 
in great measure our advancement in the right 
way of the Lord, our stability in the truth as it 
isin Jesus. While our portion of the Christian 
chureh, assembled in its official capacity on the 
present solemn occasion, has been blessed with a 
fresh evidence of the unmerited mercy of our 
Father in Heaven, and a sense that his good 
spirit is still continued to his people, deep exer- 
cise has also been our experience, connected 
with prayerful solicitude for the safe standing 
aud prosperity of our beloved Society ; that as 
a religious body, and individual members of it, 
we may indeed be * steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord; knowing 
this, that our labour in the Lord shall not be in 
vain.” 

While the meeting was solemnly engaged in 
reviewing the state of the members, as repre- 
sented in the answers to the queries, it was 
affecting to find them marked with various defi- 
ciencies and departures from the Jaw and the 
estimony. Among these was strikingly pro- 
minent the want of religious zeal, and Christian 
concern, in the due and faithful attendance of 
meetings for the worship of Him by whose per- 
mission we live and move, and from whom 
cometh every good and perfect gift. Surely 
were ws alive to the unnumbered mercies ex- 
tended to us by a gracious Providence, we should 
feel it to be a Christian privilege, as well as an 
inperative duty, “ to present our bodies a living 
“acriiee, holy, acceptable unto Him,’ at the 
‘mes appointed for our religious meetings, ac- 
knowledging with gratitude that to do so is but 
“@ reasonable service.” However much we 


may speak of soundness of faith, and advocate 
‘1 words Christian doctrine, if we are unhappily 


sss sess ls 
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so destitute of the abiding love of God, that we 
dare to omit the public worship of him, endea- 
vouring to draw near to him in secret and holy 
communion, we may properly enquire whether 
we are-not defective in Christian principle. We 
would pressingly, and most affectionately, exhort 
Friends everywhere to be faithful in the perform- 
ance of this great duty, which cost our worthy 
predecessors in the truth so much conflict and 
painful suffering, that we, like them, may par- 
take of the descendings of the heavenly dew, 
and thus be qualified to bring forth fruit to His 
praise, and enjoy the blessings of that Christian 
hope, which is an anchor to the soul, sure and 
steadfast. And let not the humble followers of 
our holy Redeemer faint under the pressure of 
complicated trials. ‘Though they often assem- 
ble for divine worship under discouraging cir- 
cumstances, and in smalt companies, let them 
trust in the assured hope, that help is laid upon 
One that is mighty to save; and that they will 
eventually reap the blessing if they faint not. 

The preservation of love and unity is not only 
a striking trait in the Christian character, but 
the evidence of our being the disciples of Him, 
who came from the bosom of the Father, to seek 
and to save that which was lost—and who de- 
clared to his followers, “ By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one for another.” ‘The very bond of our society 
union is love, and this bond was conspicuously 
exemplified in the conduct of our predecessors 
in the truth, who so loved each other that they 
were willing to suffer one for another, as they 
were for the whole truth as it is in Jesus. 

It was afflicting to find by the answers to the 
queries that this evidence of discipleship, is to a 
greater or less extent departed from. Such de- 
parture, while it is greatly injurious. to the best 
interest and comfort of individuals, is also the 
fruitful source of weakness and trouble in the 
ehurch, and cannot fail to eclipse that brightness 
which a society, professing as we do, the spiritu- 
ality of the gospel of our blessed Redeemer, are 
bound to exhibit. “Let your light so shine 
among men, that they seeing your good works, 
may glorify your Father in heaven,” is a charge 
peculiarly imperative upon us, but which we 
can only comply with through the influence of 
that grace that is saving and influential to every 
good work. But if unhappily the language of 
the apostle to the chureh at Corinth should be 
applicable to us, “ Whereas there is among you, 
envying and strife, and divisions, are ye not 
earnal and walk as men? for while one saith I 
am of Paul, and another I am of Apollos, are ye 
not carnal ?”’ how then can we reflect that light 
which is an emanation from the Deity, through 
Christ our Saviour, dwelling in purified hearts ? 

Dear friends, Christianity is a system of love ; 
how heart-touching is the declaration of Jesus 
Christ to this fact, “ God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten son that whosoever 
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believeth in him should not perish, but should | dination followed in the train. But jp 


. ° > * *-. TOPpes j 30 
have eternal life; and again, “ What greater | of time, by the untiring energy of faitht, to " 
£ £ g d thful } re 











































love than this, that a man lay down his life for | sustained as they were by the power of a a 
his friends.”’ Let us prayerfully guard against | the infant Society was restored to order — ad 
and endeavour to eradicate every germ of dislike | such has always been the effect when tho.) _ rie’ 
and unkind feeling towards each other, whether | dinate branches of the body have failed to to | 
this feeling may have had its origin from causes | a conformity to the requirements of jy, “(,. thal 
of a pecuniary character, or been engendered by | Christian discipline, founded in the wisdoy 4 chit 
jealousy and prejudice, that jaundice of the mind | truth, to be as a hedge of preservation ann . as 
which is so likely to discolour every object of | us, must be sustained by every branch of , » 
dislike. ‘The divine command to love even | body, or confusion, perhaps anarchy, will ency,. tad 
enemies, is a beautiful portrait of the peaceable | and as the discipline is believed to be susie, = 
nature and loveliness of the religion of the Lord | for every exigency that may occur, if jt jg «i. co 
Jesus Christ, and if we love not our brother | ministered in the spirit of wisdom and gov. 

whom we have seen, how shall we love God | discretion, it will be highly dangerous to gp, fu 
whom we have not seen? or how shall we | out into a new path, to obtain the object of oy, he 
obtain the character of peace makers, and enjoy | wishes. If any of us should suppose, thoyss G 
the blessings resting upon such? ‘The sublime | we trust it will scarcely be assumed, that we a» u 


language of the Psalmist is very descriptive of 
the blessedness of that Christian harmony which 
is the legitimate effect of practical conformity to 
vital Christianity. ‘ Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity; it is like the dew of Hermon, the dew that 
descended upon the mountains of Zion, for there 
the Lord commanded the blessing even life for 
evermore.” 

While Israel abode in their tents according to 
their tribes, they were represented as being in 
safety; it was said of them in figurative language, 
as the valleys are they spread forth, as trees of 
lign aloes, which the Lord hath planted; as cedar 
trees beside the water courses, and that no divina- 
tion should prevail against them. 

Let us, dear Friends, reverently seek to dwell 
in the tent of safety; however varied our situa- 
tion in life, and however diversified our trials 
and temptations may be, the truth as it is in 
Jesus, is the safe tent, and as we seek to abide 
there, it will afford shelter from the heat, and a 
covert from the storm and we shall be blessed 
with an experimental knowledge of the prophetic 
declaration—* Behold I lay in Zion fora founda- 
tion, a stone, a tried stone, a sure foundation, 
upon this foundation the church and its members 
must stand in order to be safe.” Composed, as 
all religious associations are, of finite and frail 
beings, who hold their treasure in earthern ves- 
sels, weakness and imperfection have sometimes 
been manifested in the church. It was, to some 
extent, in the morning of our society when the 
light of truth shone forth with peculiar lustre, 
and when by the instrumentality of that faithful 
servant of Christ, George Fox, and his fellow 
labourers in the Gospel, many were gathered, as 
we believe, to this sure foundation laid in Zion. 
But strange as it may seem, even then a restless 
spirit manifested itself, showing that it was im- 
patient of control, and assuming a very high 
standard of refined spirituality. Some were un- 
willing to submit to the wholesome restraints of 
that order and discipline which the founder of 
the Society saw to be necessary—and insubor- 


set for the defence of the Gospel, let us deeply 
reflect, that a solemn responsibility will rest seen 
us, and that our claim must be sustained by ‘ee 
constant manifestation of a Christian spirit, apj 
of that “charity that thinketh no evil and thy 
never faileth.”’ 

Our dear absent Friends have been remem. 
bered with Christian affection and with solic. 
tude, that we may all reverently and abidingly 
trust in the Lord Jehovah, in whom is everlas: 
ing strength. It was said of the Holy Scriptures, 
that what was written aforetime was writlen {or 
our learning, that we through patience and con- 
fort of them might have hope.—It is believed 
that it would be productive of comfort and ti 
increase of spiritual strength, if it were the daily 
practice in Friends’ families to devote a liv 
time with their children in silent retirement, 
waiting on the Lord, and reading suitable por 
tions of the Scriptures. Such a course, if pursv- 
ed in the fear of the Lord and from a sense oi 
our constant dependence on Him, must have an 
humbling and encouraging effect on the minds 
of parents, and would teach a lesson of quiet 
submission calculated to prepare children for the 
attendance of religious meetings ; and we woud 
indulge the cheering hope that their minds woul 
be enlightened to understand the nature of Divine 
worship, and that secret communion with out 
Father in Heaven that constitutes it. A reverent 
sense of our dependence on that Holy Being. 
who has been emphatically styled the Father 0! 
lights, the omnipotent and omniscient God, Irom 
whom we receive all our blessings, is well calcu 
lated to wean from the spirit of this world ane 
the grovelling pursuits thereof, and enlist out 
hearts and affections in that cause which is digni0 
ed with immortality and crowned with eternal lil 

The present is a day of great commotion © 
the world. Nations and kingdoms are shaken 
to the base. It would almost seem as if the lan- 
guage were about to be fulfilled—* I will over: 
turn, overturn, overturn, until He come whose 
right it is to rule.”” Christian communities ” 
also shaken by dissensions—a sangulna!) ane 
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war has been prosecuted by the rulers 
oved country—great numbers of our 


jesolating 
of our bel 


as well as those of Mexico, have fallen 
ims to this cruel scourge. Dear Friends, the 
r jg solemn and affecting. May we seek so 
wire ede the influence of the Gospel spirit, 
aa we may be preserved from any of these 
aiaad While the pot-sherds of the earth are 
ishing against each other, be it our happy case 
» know Jerusalem to be a quiet habitation, a 
tabernacle that shall not be taken down, none of 
whose stakes shall ever be removed, nor her 
cords broken. 

And may our beloved young Friends, by faith- 
fulness to the inshining of Divine light in their 
hearts, become so established in the truths of the 
Gospel, as in their lives and conversation nobly to 
uphold our Christian testimony against wars 
and fightings and contention of every kind, say- 
ing, in the expressive language of conduct, we 
cannot contribute to that warfare, where garments 
are rolled in blood, because the kingdom of our 
Divine Master is not of this world. 

Finally, dear Friends, farewell. May the God 
of peace be with us, sanctify all his dispensations 
to our benefit, and cause us, through the obedi- 
ence of faith, to realize the excellency of the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of Peace. 

Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 

Ricnarp Mort, Clerk this year. 


citizens, 





CHEMISTRY OF SUMMER. 


The seed, weighing only a few grains, which 
we threw into the earth in spring, has now be- 
come a plant of several ounces weight. Whence 
comes the additional bulk, and of what does it 
consist! The pale vernal flowers of a month 
or two ago have now given place to others of 
rich and glowing hue. What causes the change ? 
Has the flushed petal some mystic sympathy 
with the ruddy cheek? And if so, on what 
principle do men and plants alike draw health 
and beauty from the influences of summer? Such 
questions cannot fail to suggest themselves at 
the present season ; and they are answered in a 
very agreeable manner in a volume to which we 
wish to draw our readers’ attention, treating of 
those natural phenomena of the year which 
admit of interpretation by chemical science. 

A vegetable, and the generality of vegetable 
produets, such as lignin or woody fibre, sugar, 
and starch, are found, on analysis, to be com- 
posed, one-half of carbon, and one-half of the 
“onstituents of water—oxygen and hydrogen. 
An average-sized oak, therefore, weighing about 
‘x tons, contains three tons of carbon; and 
the half million tons of sugar consumed annually 
by the population of Europe, contain a quarter 
ofa million tons of carbon. One's first idea is, 
that this enormous quantity of a solid element 
must be derived from the solid earth; but che- 
uustry demonstrates that the earth loses no con- 
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siderable weight through the growth of plants. 
The following experiment is conclusive :-— 
“'T'wo hundred peunds of earth were dried in 
an oven, and afterwards putinio a large earthen- 
ware vessel; the earth was then moistened with 
rain-water, and a willow trge, weighing five 
pounds, was planted therein. 8 During the space 
of five years, the earth was carefully watered 
with rain-water, or pure water; the willow grew 
and flourished; and to prevent the earth from 
being mixed with fresh earth, or dust blown 
upon it by the winds, it was covered with a 
metal plate, perforated with a great number of 
small holes, suitable for the free admission of 
air only. After growing in the earth for five 
years, the willow tree was removed, and found 
to weigh one hundred and sixty-nine pounds, 
and about three ounces; the leaves which fell 
from the tree every autumn were not included 
in this weight. ‘The earth was then removed 
from the vessel, again dried in the oven, and 
afterwards weighed; it was discovered to have 
lost only about two ounces of its original weight; 
thus one hundred and sixty-four pounds of lignin 
or woody fibre, bark, roots, &e., were certainly 
produced—but from what source ?”’ 

Aye, from what source? The chemist who 
made this remarkable experiment concluded, 
almost as a matter of course, that the tree de- 
rived the increase in its contents from water, the 
only obvious source ; and it was left to sueceed- 
ing inquirers to ascertain that it is from the thin 
air we breathe that the solid element is obtained 
which enters into the structure of the vegetable 
kingdom. ‘That this element exists in the atmo- 
sphere, the chemist knows, because he is able to 
decompose its carbonic acid, and produce the 
solid carbon; but he likewise knows that the 
same process is performed by the leaves of the 
trees, in so admirably perfect a manner, as to 
shame his highest skill. 

The enormous supply of carbon existing in 
the air is constantly kept up by the respiration 
of men and animals, and various other processes. 
“The volume or bulk of earbonie acid produced 
by a healthy adult individual in twenty-four 
hours, amounts to about 15,000 cubic inches, 
containing about 2600 grains of carbon, or about 
six ounces, or to between 37 and 38 pounds, 
from every hundred persons; so that assuming 
37 pounds as the average, one million of human 
beings would thus exhale into the surrounding 
air a compound containing no less than 370,000 
pounds, or upwards of 165 tons of carbon!” 
The carbonic acid so exhaled is in itself poison- 
ous, but its bad effects are neutralised to a certain 
extent by its diffusion through the atmosphere 
(constituting not more than 1-2000th part of any 
given amount of atmospheric air,) while it is 
continually decomposed by the plants, which 
absorb it into their system as food, retaining the 
carbon, and emitting again the oxygen, 80 as to 
purify the atmosphere while sustaining them- 
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selves. This was demonstrated long ago by | 
experiment. 


want of nourishment; withdraw the extinguished 


taper, introducing instantly in its stead a sprig or} light, may be traced between the an 
two of growing o" and putting the stopper in| veget: ible kingdoms. 


the bottle, place in the sunshine. “ ‘The com- 
bustion of the taper in the confined portion of | 


the air has withdrawn the greater portion of its | usual pallor of the miner is partially rey 


oxygen, and formed carbonie acid, and liberated 


nitroge n; the rays of the sun will excite the) 


leaves of the mint to decompose the carbonic 


acid, to secrete its carbon, and to liberate oxygen, | 


which, blending with the unaltered nitrogen, 
will restore the contents of the bottle to their 
original condition: this fact is proved by removing 
the stopper afier a few days, and again intro- 
ducing the lighted taper; it will then burn, as it 
did at the outset of the experiment.”” ‘Thus it 
appears to be the task of the vegetable kingdom 
to sustain the uniform balance of the constituents 
of the atmosphere. “From these discoveries, 
we are assured that no vegetable grows in vain ; 
but that, from the oak of the forest to the grass 
of the field, every individual plant is serviceable 
to mankind ; if not always distinguished by some 
private virtue, yet making a part of the whole 
which cleanses and purifies the atmosphere, In 
this the fragrant rose and deadly nightshade co- 
operate ; nor is the herbage nor the woods that 
flourish in the most remote and unpeopled regions 
unprofitable to us, nor we to them, considering 
how constantly the winds convey to them our 
Vitiated air for our relief and their nourishment.” 
We have said that the bottle must be placed 
in the sunshine; and without this, the mint 
could not receive the necessary stimulus for the 
performance of its functions. Shut up a plant 
in darkness for a few days, and although enjoying 
its usual share of heat, air, and water, it becomes 
languid and pale ; restore it to the sunshine, and 
in a few hours it will regain health and verdancy. 
But the nature of the agency of solar light is not 
understood. ‘Thus some leaves are acid in the 
morning, tasteless at noon, and bitter at night; 
some flowers are white or blue, according to the 
intensity of the light; many fruits are more acid 
in the morning than in the evening ; some flowers 
expand their pet tals to meet the sunshine, others 
close them against its power.”’ ‘The portion of 
a peach which is fully exposed to the light is of 
a crimson hue, while the rest is pale-green and 


yellow. The taste of the former is the more lus- 
cious, because light has there stimulated the 


elaboration of most sugar; and on this principle 
we can account for the extreme sweetness of 
the fruits of a southern climate. 

Some plants, however, are rendered less fit 
for food by having too much light when growing. 
The stem of celery, for instance, must be covered 
with earth, in order to become blanched and 
aromatic ; and lettuces must be tied, to insure a 
white and wholesome heart. 


REVIEW. 


Insert a lighted wax taper in a! exterior leaves of the letiuce, 
bottle, and keep it there till the flame dies for | and unwholesome. 


| 
F 
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The portion of | and the poor, 





ro ce oe that remains above or: 


are green, 


A striking analogy, as regards the jp; 


infl jer 


A ruddy ly mount . on 
immured in a dunge ‘on, becomes ari a! 


even with a proper supply of food: ; 

al 
occasional excursions into the livht o ; 
Neither men nor plants flourish in muri f 


tions or impure air: in the immediate y 
hood of large cities, we find more ¢ 
than otherwise, pale faces and withered 
The analogy between animal and yeve: 
goes still farther; for the poisons that design 
man, will destroy a plant. If we tak 
arsenic, corrosive sublimate, blue vitriol, ; 
acid, or opium, and dissolve them in was 
solution applied to the roots of a plant will 
it to droop and die. Beans so treated with 
arsenic faded in a few hours, then becay 
yellow, and were dead in three days, A \ijs 
was killed by the introduction of some o| 
solid poison into a cut made in one o| 
branches. Prussie acid was fatal to a suce 
plant in a single day, and spirits of wine; 
few hours. ‘That these substances really 
poisons, by entering into the circulation o! 
plant, is demonstrable in the case of blue yin 
Cut through the stem of the plant that has 
killed by this sulphate of copper witha | 
steel knife, and you will see bright | 
copper revived on the blade.—Griffitis’ ( 
try of the Four Seasons. 


(To be Continued.) 
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PROTESTANT SISTERHOODS. 
(Abridged from the Edinburg Review.) 

At the eastern extremity of Paris, clos 
the Barriére de Charenton, which leads tot 
French ‘ Bethlehem,’—on the outskirts of | 
Faubourg St. Antoine, one of the great 
shops of Parisian industry s—in a quarter w! 
though poorly peopled, is elevated, wid 
airy, “and in one of the widest and airiest stree! 
of that quarter, the Rue de Reuilly,—is s* 

a remarkable institution. It is one which 
attracted no small share of attention among !! 
“more earnest and philanthropic portion 
French society, together with not a little en’) 
and calumny, and which, as a necessary cons 
quence, has "awakened enthusiastic sympa’ by 
and support :—it is called the Institute of Dew 
conesses, or Protestant Sisters of Charity. ‘1 
Tustitute of Deaconesses’ (says the first article °! 
its Statutes) ‘is a free association, having for 's 
object the instructing and directing, in the prac: 
tice of active charity, such Protestant wo 

as shal! devote themselves within its bos" | 
the relief of bodily and spiritual misery, ane 
| omncureely to the care of the sick, the yo 


5 ¢ 


rke 









Its 


Pal ministers of the Reformed (Calvinistic) 


eonch Charch,—a child of the quick-minded, 
Frencal v ? . , et 
emehearted south, Antoine Vermeil: who, 
re “filing for many years the arduous and 
after fu $s ‘ ) : a he 
-onspicuous functions of the Protestant ministry 
{ Bordeaux, accepted, some years back, a still 
more arduous and conspicuous post at Paris. 
Hore it was, that he was enabled to realize a/ 
longecherished idea, and to do soin conjunction | 
with a worthy minister of the Lutheran (¢ hurch 
ye borrowed, indeed, as it were, by her from 
\ or Calvinist sister,) M. Vallette. The institu- 
son has since grown up, under the joint and 
brmonious patronage of the two established 
Protestant churches of France (represented in | 
ts Council, the one by a President, M. Ver- 
meil; the other by a Vice President, M. Val- 
lette:) swelling from a mere house to a vast 
establishment, and from a Refuge for Female | 
Penitents to a complete Normal School of Fe- 
male Charity, which embraces at once the three 
creat works of Education, Physical Relief, and 
Moral Reformation. 

The present buildings, we have said, are ex- 
tensive; a good frontage on the street, two long 
wings, and a very large garden behind. To 
the facade and wings correspond respectively, 
more or less exactly, the three great divisions 
f the Institute—the Hospital, the School, and 
the Penitentiary. To the left stands the School, 
which, together with the ¢ Créche,’ its adjunct, 
provides for the early care and education of in- 
fants of both sexes, and for the complete educa- 
tionand training of girls until the age of eighteen. 
The Creche is small; the Infant School, on the 
other hand, numbers 200 children of both sexes 
on its lists, of whom from 90 to 120 are daily 
present; singularly plain-looking generally to 
an English eye, but for the most part fat and 
happy. Next comes the Upper School, for 
girls only, on the monitorial system, comprising 
aout 90 pupils, of whom about 60 are day 
scholars, and the remaining 30 belong to the 
diferent branches of the establishment. Here 
education is carried on, as far as is practicable ; 
and not only the general principles of religion, 
vut its distinctive dogmas, begin to be taught. 
Nevertheless, many Roman Catholic mothers 
ave been so struck with the advantages which 

their children have derived from the Infant 
School, that they have solicited their admission 
tothe Upper School; which implies as many 
conversions from Romanism, not made by any 
proselytising spirit, but through the mere influ- 
tace of a good and holy example. No child, it 
may be added, is admitted to either of these 
schools, the Infant or the Upper, without the 
Written consent of its parents ; if Roman Catho- 
lics, testifying that they are aware of the Pro- 
‘estant character of the Institute. And yet, of 
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existence dates from the year 1841. It) the infant pupils, upwards of three-fourths belong 
ts foundation to one of the most distin-| to Roman Catholic families. 


Beyond the Upper School is the ¢ Atelier 
d’Apprentissage,’ or Training Establishment, for 
girls only, who are trained up in it, from the 
age of thirteen to that of eighteen, either as 
servants or as workwomen ; their intellectual 
and religious education keeping pace with their 
apprenticeship to labour. Speaking of female 
apprentices under ordinary circumstances, Mr. 
Vermeil observes, that ‘ one of the greatest moral 
dangers for young workwomen in Paris, is to be 
found in apprenticeship establishments, where 
so many evil examples attend them, so many 
temptations, so many pernicious influences ; and 
this particularly at the period when religious 
education is usually imparted The same evils 
are deeply felt in London. 

A link between the School and the Hospital 
is afforded by the Infirmary for Scrofulous chil- 
dren. The effects produced in this department 
by pure air, wholesome and abundant food, and 
kind attention, are perfectly marvellous. 

Next comes a smal] Hospital, occupying the 
street-frontage. It contains separate wards for 
men, women and children,—115 patients were 
admitted to it in 1846-7, besides the dispensing 
of gratuitous advice to out-door patients, and 
the vaccination of children, all, of course, by 
competent medical officers. So long as Protes- 
tant Sisters are excluded from hospitals which 
Protestant money contributes to support, so 
long will this branch of the establishment 
(which is not, however, proposed to be much 
extended) be absolutely necessary for the 
training of the Deaconesses, as hospital and 
family nurses, to those duties, by which the 
Roman Catholic * Seurs de Charite” have been 
rendered famous. The hospital is not entirely 
gratuitous : but the poor are admitted at reduced 
prices, descending as low as 1 fr. a day, or a 
third of the average cost of each patient. An 
ingenious system has, however, been established, 
that of the patronage of beds; by which fifteen 
or twenty subscribers agree to contribute, if 
called upon, 2 fr. each a month; this, with the 
slight acknowledgment almost invariably made 
by the patient himself or by his special pro- 
tector, is sufficient to make up the total ex- 
penditure. 

Passing through a pleasant little chapel, 
where divine service is performed every Sunday 
and a school is held, you enter the Penitentiary, 
if we may so call it, which is divided into three 
entirely distinct parts,—the Refuge, the Re- 
treat (Refenue,) and the School of Discipline 
(Disciplinaire.) The former, containing twenty- 
five cells, is destined to penitent females of the 
Protestant persuasion on their dismissal from 
prison, or who, desirous of themselves to aban- 
don the path of vice, are admitted on payment 
of a yearly sum of 300 fr, (12/.) 
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The second branch is that of the “ Retenue,” 
destined originally for girls under age, con- 
victed by a judicial sentence, or (according to 
a peculiar provision of the French law) confined 
judicially on their parents’ demand. But an 
asylum for the former class of minors having 
been opened at Ste. Foye (a reformatory insti- 
tution for Protestants, on the mode! of that of 
Mettray,) it is intended from henceforth to con- 
fine the efforts of the Deaconesses to the latter 
class of girls, who were hitherto sent to the 
Roman Catholic establishment of St. Michel. 

The “ Disciplinaire,” again, is intended to 
receive 25 girls of from 7 to 15 years of age, 
of vicious or stubborn dispositions. This is 
found to be the most toilsome and unattractive 
department in the Institute. The poor children, 
who are admitted into it, are mostly narrow- 
minded as well as evil-hearted; and the Sisters 
observe that the “ germs of sin are marvellously 
fostered by a certain want of intellectual de- 
velopment,” There can be no question at any 
period of life of the truth of the observation, 
though especially true of youth—* Narrow- 
mindedness tends to wickedness.” 


It is the nature of rational and systematic 
charity, not only to be always making for itself 
more work, indoors or out, but to form and en- 
courage others to similar exertions. Already 
other Protestant establishments, charitable or 
otherwise, are springing up around them: as, a 
higher Protestant girls’ school, a primary school 
for Protestant boys, a cheap lodging-house for 
the poor, a home for Protestant servants out of 
place. All these are unconnected, except by 
sympathy, with the Institute; but within its 
bosom there have already risen up both a class 
of pupils, who, without seeking to become 
Deaconesses, come to study in the different 
fields of charitable activity which it opens to 
them, and also a class of nurses for the sick, of a 
lower order than the actual Deaconesses. 

It is almost incredible ;—but the whole of 
these various functions are performed by a per- 
sonnel of eighteen Sisters, of whom six are only 
candidates, or “ aspirantes.” And, what with 
a staff so limited, seems still more wonderful, 
the Institute has already sent forth Deaconesses 
from time to time, to superintend charitable 
institutions in the provinces; for example to a 
Hospital at Montpellier. Though, of course, 
with a central development so great, there can 
be scarcely ever any Sisters to spare to the dis- 
tant applications which are constantly coming in. 

The Sisters belong to all ranks of society ; 
there are farm-servants and teachers, shepherd 
girls and ladies. They come from various parts 
of France, though mostly from the South. 
Provence furnishes the admirable Directing 
Sister, one of the two master-minds of the esta- 
blishment. One Sister is an Englishwoman. 

The general administration of the Institute is 
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vested in a Directing Council, Composed of 
ministers of either church, of the Dir ba 
Sister, and of from four to six ladies: i. ee 
itself superintended by a “Comite yp », 
lance,” composed of from three to five Jay 
bers. Subordinate to this central goyerpm,., 
the three great branches of the Institution ¢.... 
as it were, so many federate States, cael 
rected by a separate committee of ladies. 

[To be continued, 
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SLAVERY. 

Albert Barnes, in his work on Slavery, sf», 
descanting upon the history of emancipat, 
among the Quakers, says—* Now here, | = 
persuaded, is a wise model for all other denoy). 
nations of Christian men, and the true idea of »\ 
successful efforts for the removal of this gre, 
evil from the land. Let all the evangeliea| dp. 
nominations but follow the simple example of 
the Quakers in this country, and slavery woul! 
soon come to an end. ‘There is not vital ey rey 
enough ; there is not power of numbers and in(y- 
ence enough out of the church to sustain it, Lx 
every religious denomination in the land detach 
itself from all connection with slavery, withou 
saying a word against others; let the time come, 
when, in all the mighty denominations of Chris. 
tians, it can be announced that the evil } 
ceased with them forever, and let the voice {rom 
each denomination be lifted up in kind, but firm 
and solemn testimony against the sysiem—wih 
no mealy words; with no attempt at apology; 
with no wish to blink it; with no effort to throw 
the sacred shield of religion over so great a 
evil—and the work isdone, ‘There is no pubic 
sentiment in this land—there could be none 
created, that would resist the power of such tes 
timony. ‘There is no power out of the chure 
that could sustain slavery an hour if it were not 
sustained in it. Nota blow need be struck, no! 
an unkind word need be uttered, no man’s me 
tives need be impunged ; no man’s proper mgs 
invaded. All that is needful is, for each Cins- 
tian man, and for every Christian church, 
stand up in the sacred majesty of such a solew 
testimony ; to free themselves from all connec: 
tion with the evil, and utter a calm and deliberse 
voice to the world, and the work will be done: 


on 
“ 


as 





JUDGE HALE’S TESTIMONY, 

TO THE INDWELLING POWER OF THE SPIRIT OF 600. 
‘‘ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmives: 
for we know not what we should pray for as we ous 
but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us ¥ th 
groanings which cannot be uttered.’’—Rom. vill. -" 
They who truly fear God have a secre 
guidance from a higher wisdom than what's 
barely human, namely, the Spirit of truth and 
goodness; which does really, though secret, 
prevent and direct them. Any man that sii 
ely fears Almighty God, and calls and reves 
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.» for his direction, has it as really as a) who are and who are not producers, as there are 
wpe re counsel and direction of his father: | few who are not so, in degree, at some time or 
oe h the voice be not audible, nor dis-| other. Possibly, the only class who are not, are 
sad thoog® nse, yet it is equally as real as if | soldiers; they are large consumers and wasters of 
erctle *Y voice, saying, * ‘This is the way, | the productions of labour, and very rarely, if 
— cn it.” ever, producers. It has been justly observed, 
ae this secret direction of Almighty God | that Government ean do but little, actively, in 
principally seen in matters relating to the good assisting the working and commercial classes 5 
s pri vl. yet even in the concerns of this life | but that it might often do a great deal for them, 
E aa a fearing God and begging his di-| by leaving them at full liberty to develope their 
a will very often, if not at all times, find | own resources. While a country is continually 
mg ee iii. 5, 6; Psalm xxxvii. 5. I can | progressing, either in agriculture, manufactures, 
| my own experience to witness, that, even in | or commerce, it will seldom feel much pressure, 
ie temporal affairs of my own life, I have never | except from impolitic restrictions. In a com- 
; mercial country, like England, unless there is a 


wen disappointed of the best direction, when I ' 
continually increasing trade, or a prevalence of 
prudential habits, that induce individuals to 


have, in humility and sincerity, implored it. 
The observance of the secret admonition of habits 
make provision in plentiful times for those of 
scarcity, it is evident that, when any stagnation 


his Spirit of God in the heart, is an effectual 
occurs, from a change in fashion, or even a ces- 


means to our holiness ; and the more it is at- 

ended to, the more it will be conversant with : 

our souls, for our instruction. In the midst of | sation of increase in trade equivalent to the in- 
crease of population, distress will be the inevi- 

table consequence. A large proportion of those 


jificulties, it will be our counsellor; in the 

midst of temptations, it will be our strength, and 2 | 
workmen who are able to get high wages, either 
work buta few days in the week, or, if they 


mee sufficient for us; .in the midst of troubles, 
work the whole week, spend all their wages in 


will be our light and our comforter. 
tis impossible for us to enjoy the presence 
the week, frequently beforehand, and often much 
of it in strong drink. In the manufacturing dis- 


of this good Spirit, till we are deeply sensible of 

out own emptiness and nothingness, and our | of mn 
tricts, there are numerous families who can earn 
more than many persons who live genteelly on 


minds are thereby brought down and laid in the 

just. The Spirit of Christ is indeed a humbling ) 
a small property, ora little business or profession, 
and who pay rates and taxes, and contribute to 


spirit, the more we have of it, the more humble 

we shall be: and it is a sign that either we have 
various charitable institutions. And yet these 
operatives spend all their earnings on themselves; 


itnot, or that it is yet overpowered by our cor- 
ruptions, if our heart be still haughty. 

Auend, therefore, to the secret persuasions | and when their supply is stopped, from any of 

and dissuasions of the Spirit of God, and beware those causes which constantly arise, they are im- 

mediately plunged into all the distresses of pov- 

erty, and become dependent on charity. ‘There 


of quenching or grieving it. ‘This wind that 
blows where it lists, if shut out or resisted, may 
is, therefore, nothing of so great importance for 
the lecturer on the philosophy of labour to in- 


never breathe upon us again, but leave us to be 

lardened in our sins. If observed and obeyed, 
culcate, and endeavour to impress upon the work- 
ing classes, as the principle, that their chief de- 


i will, on all oceasions, be our monitor and di- 

rector. When we go out, it will lead us; when 
pendence, under divine Providence, must be 
upon themselves, in their individual capacity— 


we sleep, it will keep us; and when we awake, 
that times of depression and scarcity will inevi- 


it will talk with us. 
These are faithful, weighty, and true sayings— 
tably occur—and that, unless they are provident 
when they are in full work, and make some re- 


happy are those that witness them so to be. 
serve for such times, neither governmental mea- 


sures, nor higher wages, nor any regulations 
which their employers might make, can possibly 
furnish a remedy for their difficulties. —Uni- 
verse. 








































THE PHILOSOPHY OF LABOUR. 


In discussions on the philosophy of labour, it 
is not sufficiently kept in view that the increase 
of trade and manufactures tends, not directly, but 
only indirectly, to the increase of food. What- 
ever tends to augment the proportionate number 
of unproductive labourers in a community, or 
even those labourers who produce only super- 
‘luities, has, of course, a tendency to subdivide 
the consumable produce into increasing small 
portions. It would be impossible to point out 
the exact limits between productive and unpro- 
ductive labour, and there is, perhaps, nothing 
at Christianity that would regulate them. It 
Would also be rather odious to attempt to define 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


This Institution was opened on Fourth day, the 
10th inst., for the admission of the sons of Friends, 
and of those professing with them, who desire 
their children to be educated in conformity with 
their religious principles and testimonies. In con- 
sequence of the late period at which the arrange- 
ments for the resumption of the school were made 
and the brief notice given to those who designed, 
entering students, the Managers have decided to 
admit suitable applicants at any time during the 
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present Summer Term—it be’ng understood that | France in defence of Polish nationg)s, 
the rule which limits admission to the commence- | commander of the guard at the Soce . 
ment of the terms will afterwards be enforced. | was evidently in the plot, had previons) : 
Applications for admission may be addressed to | his men to take off their bayonets, <,. 
Lindley M. Moore, Principal, West Haverford P.O. |the populace broke into the Chambe, «7 
Delaware Co., Pa.; or to the Secretary of the | galleries, and mingled with the mem)},.. 
Board of Managers, No. 39 High St., Philadelphia. | hall; their leaders occupied the tribyyo. . 
Letters for the students will be directed to the | greatest confusion prevailed. The pop. 





post office above mentioned. manded that the Assembly should exter 
5th mo., 1848.—tf, tation to the Northern Powers to re-esta},)., 
land, and that if this were rejected, a Frepe: ; 
THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. should be immediately marched lito the ( ' 


They also demanded that Louis Blane s) 

named Minister of Labour, and one of thei - 
ers proclaimed, amidst tremendous applaus 
an extraordmary contribution of one 1) 
millions of franes should be levied on the p, 


My song shall bless the Lord of all, 
My praise shall climb to his abode ; 
Thee, Saviour, by that name I call, 
The great Supreme, the mighty God. 














Without beginning or decline, | the benefit of the labouring classes, The my. 
Object of faith and not of sense ; of the Assembly were not permitted to speak he 
Eternal ages saw him shine, they, nevertheless, showed no disposition to, 
He shines eternal ages hence. with the demands which were made upon t] cae ; 
As much when in the manger laid, speaker mounted the tribune, and proclaimed»), 
Almighty Ruler of the sky, National Assembly dissolved. A new Proyis 
As when the six day’s work he made, Government, consisting of the most violent rad 
Fill’d all the morning stars with joy. was then appointed by the multitude. |) » 
Of all the crowns Jehovah bears, mean time, the drums of the National Guard be, 
Salvation is his dearest claim ; to arms, and the populace were displaced from; 
That gracious sound well pleased he hears, Chamber without bloodshed. They then ma 
And owns Immanuel for his name. to the Hotel de Ville, to appoint a committe, 
A ‘chestfal confilence 3 feel, public safety ; but here most of their leaders wy, 
My well-plac’d hopes with joy I see: seized, and the insurrection was finally put dow 
My bosom glows with heavenly zeal with very little bluodshed. The National Ass 
To worship Him who died for me. bly had resumed its sittings, and great numbers 
eal ' the rioters were arrested. The army, the Nat) 
As man he pities my complaint, Guard, and the great majority of the people, 
His power ae 7 ov mae mained fiim in their support of the Governmen: 
a te eee Au insurrection took place in Madrid on the? 
which was put down after a_ bloody contlict 
counts from Lombardy are favourable to the Sv. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. dinians. A battle had taken place before Ver 
Coneress.—The Senate has had the Oregon Ter- in en a ee of the a — " 
ritorial bill under consideration. J. P. Hale offered oe a of ; 7 reba voree . Pesel oe 
an amendment, extending over Oregon the Ordi- ; * 4 ne ie Th, re oe ~ ms Ve oe 
nance of 1787, which prohibited slavery in the |*'*° nr chakeaiiel Sad be he ree id se 
territory north-west of the Ohio. Considerable tate “h . a Sees fe tory, ie oP hr co 
discussion has taken place on the amendment, but | '"*: ee ne eee -y : a 
no vote had been taken at the last accounts. region to reinforce the Te — 2 a 
Mexico.—Advices from Mexico announce that | ™* with reverses. It is difficult to gi ean i 
on the 19th ult. the Treaty was ratified by the ligible statement of the condition of aflairsat Ro 
Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 51 to 35. Its It does not appear that the I eo hae been vas 
ratification by the other branch of Congress was deposed, but the new ministry 6 at = 1 
estintleend sortain. government very much in their own han Pi 
Evropr.—By the arrival of the steamers United | °°" had been joined to the Sardinian domi 
States and Niagara, dates to the 20th ult, have | 24 the population of Lombard y were to lath 
been received. Cotton had again declined. Bread- ee for the annexation of that country 3 
stuffs were firm. In Ireland the chief objects of ito Sardinia. 
interest were the Government prosecutions of the 
popular leaders whose arrest we have already FRIENDS’ BOOKS 
noticed. The trials of O’Brien and Meagher, rm ae 
charged with sedition, had taken place. In both | |The subscriber informs his friends in New England 
cases the jury were unable to agree, and were dis- | that he intends to have at Newport during the ensuing 
charged. Theaccused were escorted to and from | Yearly Meeting the following interesting a . ae 
the court room by large crowds of friends. Mit- | _, Life and Correspondence of W oom on Peuah. 
chell, the remaining prisoner, was to be tried under ea ee ae, ligious 
the new crown and government security bill, being | eset. Gaecy’s Bynes “Guide to True Peace 


the first prosecution underthat act. An effort was Brief Memoir of James Parnell; Brief Memoir of Wi 
made in Paris on the 15th ult. to overthrow the liam Bush : Sumner’s Oration po the True Grandeur © 
Government. It appears that on that day a large | Nations; Visit to my Fatherland, by Ridley ’. 
procession assembled and marched to the National | Herschell; Patience in Tribulation, a very interes!" 
Assembly, their ostensible design being to make a | Memoir. 

demonstration in favour of the interference of HENRY LONGSTRETH. 





